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Review Essay 



The World According to Henry 



From Metternich to Me 



Michael Howard 



Diplomacy. by henry kissinger. New 
York: Simon 8c Schuster, 1994, 912 pp. 
$35.00. 

Henry Kissinger has never written any- 
thing less than magna opera, but this 
1,000-page blockbuster must certainly 
qualify as his maximum opus. Its title is 
modestly deceptive. The term "diplo- 
macy ' is normally applied to the tech- 
niques and tactics employed in the 
conduct of international relations, and 
about these Kissinger is well qualified to 
write. He is dealing here, however, with a 
great deal more than techniques and tac- 
tics. His topic is the grand strategy, 
indeed the philosophy, of great power 
relationships, from the days of Richelieu 
until our own times. 

The proper title of this book would be 
something like Power Politics> but that is 
a term that Kissinger seldom allows to 



pass his pen. Instead he refers frequently, 
and bewilderingly, to "geopolitics." He 
does not use this term as did its Euro- 
pean inventors, Rudolph Kjellen, Hai- 
ford Mackinder and Albrecht Haushofer, 
to mean the influence of spatial environ- 
ment on political imperatives. For 
Kissinger 'geopolitics" is simply a 
euphemism for power relationships. His 
use of it is reminiscent of the term 
"behavioral sciences," which was coined 
in the United States a generation ago to 
describe what had hitherto been known 
as the social sciences, but sounded to sus- 
picious congressmen too much like 
socialism to qualify for governmental 
support. In the same way, power politics 
is a concept (though not a practice) so 
blatantly un-American that no founda- 
tion is likely to underwrite its study. 
"Geopolitics," on the other hand, sounds 
conveniently value-free, though the 
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implementation of 

some of its theories 

byGermanand 

Japanese statesmen 

during the first half 

of this Century 

proves that it is not 

necessarily anything 

of the kind. 

Kissinger would 

have done better to 

have come clean and 

admitted that his 

subject was neither 

diplomacynor 

geopolitics, as those 

terms are generally 

understood, but the 

subject that he has 

spent his life studying and much of it 

practicing: the politics of power. 

The subtext of his book, however, 
explains why he could not do so. Ameri- 
cans do not take kindly to the idea of 
power politics, even when they are most 
blatantly engaged in it. From Wilson to 
Clinton, the rhetoric of American foreign 
policy has been to deny the need for any- 
thing so crude and to denounce the very 
idea as a European perversion. But for 
Kissinger, steeped as he is in the Euro- 
pean history of the nineteenth Century, 
power politics is both natural and neces- 
sary. The statesmen he most respects — 
Richelieu, Metternich, Bismarck, even 
Stalin — were those who recognized this 
and practiced it most openly For power 
politics is not simply Machtpolitik, the 
accumulation, threat, and if need be use 
of armed force as an instrument of policy. 
It is based on the recognition and accep- 
tance of the limits of one s own power. 
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Metternich 



Statecraft, from the 
days of Richelieu to 
those of Nixon, has 
consisted in the 
identification of 
national interests, 
the realistic assess- 
ment of available 
resources, and the 
alignment of both 
in an appropriate 
relationship within 
the context of the 
interests and 
resources of rival 
states. If the 
resources are 
sufficient, a State 
may realistically 
aspire to hegemony, the destruction or 
Subordination of all rival powers. But if 
they are not, as for the states of Europe 
from the seventeenth until the twentieth 
centuries they were not, the statesman 
must strive to enhance the power of his 
own State through explicit or implicit 
alliances. In Lord Palmerstons oft- 
quoted words, there are no permanent 
friends or permanent enemies; there are 
only permanent interests. 

Kissinger has said this often, and here 
he says it again, definitively and at con- 
siderable length. For him the European 
practice, particularly as defined by British 
nineteenth-century statesmen, was not an 
aberration, but the norm for the conduct 
of international relations in any era. The 
American abjuration of power politics in 
the nineteenth Century was a luxury that 
only their oceanic isolation enabled them 
to afford. In the twentieth, however, it 
was a disaster, whether it took the form of 
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isolationism, as it did 
in the 1920s and 
1930s, or ideological 
Crusade, as it did in 
the 1950s and 1960s. 
Richard Nixon, 
claims Kissinger, was 
the first American 
President, with the 
solitary exception of 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
to understand power 
politics and so to 
guide the United 
States back into the 
mainstream of inter- 
national relations. (It 
is a claim to states- 
manship for Nixon 

that could be made as convincingly for 
Louis XIII of France, Francis II of Aus- 




Bismark 



on political elites 
and the little con- 
sideration given the 
social and economic 
transformations 
that provided the 
context for their 
policies, but it is a 
magisterial narra- 
tive, well-spiced 
with Kissingerian 
insights and ironies. 
The author is of 
course at his best on 
hisfamüiarground 
of post-Napoleonic 
nineteenth-century 
Europe. Whatever 
the philosophes 
may have said in the eighteenth Century 
about the balance of power, the princes of 
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tria or William I of Prussia, the patrons of Europe then still fought for aggrandize- 



Richelieu, Metternich and Bismarck, 
respectively, but let that pass.) But the 
United States cannot be Europeanized. 
The policies of its statesmen, however 
much they may be guided by a perception 
of the national interest, must always be 
made acceptable to an ideologically moti- 
vated electorate. That is the problem 
Kissinger faced when in office, and one to 
which, in the latter part of this volume, he 
constantly returns. 

1648 AND ALL THAT 

About a third of this book is devoted to 
European politics before 1941, from the 
emergence of the states System after the 
Thirty Years' War in 1648 to its collapse 
with the triumph of Hitler. Some aca- 
demics may lament the absence of more 
rigorous analysis, others the narrow focus 



ment or survival as nakedly as their pre- 
decessors. It was not until Metternich 
that a statesman appeared who had not 
only internalized the concept but was 
given the opportunity to create a new 
international structure that explicitly 
embodied it. His less perceptive succes- 
sors allowed it to collapse. Bismarck 
recreated it, although on a far less stable 
basis. Again his successors allowed it to 
collapse. The First World War came 
about not because of the unstable power 
balance created by competing alliances 
(though it is not quite clear whether 
Kissinger accepts this), but because the 
German Empire was no longer interested 
in maintaining a power balance. The 
Second World War followed because the 
victorious allies were incapable of, or 
uninterested in, restoring that balance. 
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The withdrawal of the United States, the 
pariah Status of Russia and the dithering 
of Britain, whose leaders had forgotten 
the lessons so sagely taught by their pre- 
decessors, left a vacuum that could all too 
easily be filled by the expansion of Ger- 
man power. When U.S. leaders came to 
pick up the pieces, their effort was in the 
belief that the balance of power, far from 
having prevented those wars, had been 
their cause. So they set about creating a 
new world order based on different, and 
erroneous, principles. 

WOODROW'S WORLD 

Like Metternich, Woodrow Wilson had 
the opportunity, or so he believed, to cre- 
ate a new international System based on a 
coherent ideology. The ideology, like that 
of the balance of power, derived from the 
eighteenth-century philosophes, who 
assumed an underlying harmony in 
nature that was distorted and broken 
only by human error and misperceptions. 
International conflict was at best the 
result of what Marx called "false con- 
sciousness"; at worst of the sinister activi- 
ties of monarchs, aristocrats, or, a little 
later, "military-industrial complexes," all 
of whom, as Kant pointed out at the end 
of the eighteenth Century, had a vested 
interest in war. For the Wilsonians peace 
was not a precarious condition main- 
tained only by a constant and conscious 
balancing of power and interests, but the 
normal State of mankind, or at least it 
would be if only the artificial barriers to 
its maintenance could be swept away 

In this view American democracy was 
a microcosm of humanity, and nations 
could and should govern their relations 
by the same kind of consensus as the 



Americans did themselves. There should 
be an international town meeting — the 
League of Nations — to establish that 
consensus, and a posse comitatus to 
enforce it against offenders. As in 
domestic affairs, the security of one was 
the security of all. Separate pacts, 
alliances and military guarantees were as 
unacceptable on the international plane 
as they were on the domestic. Peace, in 
short, was indivisible. 

When in 1919 the congress of the 
United States was called upon to ratify 
the covenant setting up the League of 
Nations, it understandably recoiled from 
a universalism that would have commit- 
ted the country to undifferentiated and 
global Intervention. But, having no tradi- 
tion or understanding of power politics, it 
relapsed into the opposite extreme of iso- 
lationism. When the power balance in 
Europe collapsed in 1940, President Roo- 
sevelt saw that the necessities of the 
power balance demanded American 
Intervention to prevent a German victory, 
but his electorate still did not. When the 
issue was decided for them by the actions 
of their adversaries, the American people 
went to war, not to restore a balance of 
power, but to punish the aggressors, 
enforce their surrender and put their lead- 
ers on trial. When peace was eventually 
reestablished, a new world order was cre- 
ated under American leadership based on 
Wilsonian principles, except that this 
time the United States locked itself into 
the United Nations and tried to provide 
it with teeth. 

THE UNRESTRICTED COLD WAR 

When the Soviet Union revealed itself to 
be, not a loyal partner in upholding the 
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American concept of world order, but a 
potential adversary, such statesmen as 
George Marshall, Dean Acheson and 
George Kennan accepted the concept of 
"containment," which was effectively an 
update of the traditional balance of 
power. But in order to gain public Sup- 
port their rhetoric had to be universalist. 
In fact Stalin, in Kissingers view, had no 
serious global ambitions. He was an old- 
fashioned realpolitiker concerned with 
the cautious expansion of Soviet power, 
and he expected his adversaries to be 
playing the same game. He made it clear 
to the British that he would have no 
objection to their establishing military 
bases in Western Europe pari passu with 
the establishment of Soviet power in the 
eastern half of the continent. If the West- 
ern allies had been similar practitioners of 
realpolitik, Kissinger suggests, a deal 
might have been Struck immediately after 
the war along the lines that Churchill 
himself favored: a Soviet pullout from 
Germany in exchange for the Finlandiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe. As it was, the 
American leadership could mobilize the 
domestic support necessary to achieve 
even the most limited objective of a 
power balance in Europe only by pro- 
claiming a Crusade, as it did in the Tru- 
man Doctrine. The global implications 
of this Crusade were to be made suddenly 
explicit by the purely adventitious attack 
across the 38th parallel by the forces of 
North Korea in a region in which Ameri- 
can statesmen had explicitly and under- 
standably stated that they had no 
interests to defend. 

The United States now found itself 
committed to a conflict that was not only 
global but to all appearances permanent. 



But it was one, Kissinger points out, to 
which the American people were tem- 
peramentally well suited. They were 
pledged to the defense, against the forces 
of an evil empire, of a world that, if left 
to itself, would be free, harmonious and 
democratic. Any administration, whether 
that of Truman or Eisenhower, that 
adopted anything less than a posture of 
total and undifferentiated hostility to the 
communist world was subjected to the 
unremitting attacks of its opponents. 
Young John Kennedy in particular, after 
the disastrous Bay of Pigs fiasco, had to 
show both his domestic and Soviet 
adversaries that he was prepared to live 
up to his rhetoric and defend the fron- 
tiers of freedom wherever they might be 
and whatever the cost, and he unwisely 
chose to do so in Vietnam. 

It would be hard to find — apart from 
Korea — a region where the United States 
had fewer interests to defend, but it was 
there that the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations believed that American 
resolution was being tested and that the 
decisive battle had to be fought. But 
Vietnam was a battlefield where Wilson- 
ian ideals were as irrelevant as U.S. mili- 
tary power. Realpolitikers like Hans 
Morgenthau joined hands with pacific 
isolationists like Noam Chomsky to cas- 
tigate a policy from which even Amer- 
icas closest allies tried to distance 
themselves. After five years it was clear 
that the Vietnam involvement was as 
much a domestic as a military disaster. In 
consequence, the American people, with- 
out quite knowing what they were doing, 
elected a president who, much as he 
admired Woodrow Wilson, shared few of 
his ideals, and Nixon selected as his 
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adviser Henry 
Kissinger, who 
shared none of them. 

Kissinger has 
already told us in his 
memoirs how he 
tried to manipulate 
the balance of power 
to extricate his 
countryfromthe 
Vietnamese morass. 
Although his success 
in doing so was, to 
put it mildly, lim- 
ited, he nevertheless 
transformed the 
international scene. 
He treated the Rus- 
sians not as crimi- 
nals but as adults with legitimate 
interests of their own. He brought the 
Chinese into play as independent actors 
in the international System, and he 
destroyed the specter of "Arab national- 
ism" by regaining Egypt as a Western- 
oriented power. This he has already dealt 
with very fiilly in the two volumes of his 
memoirs. Here he summarizes the 
process succincdy and dispassionately, 
with remarkably little reference to the 
part he played. It was hardly his fault 
that the Nixon era ended in such humili- 
ating disaster, and neither he nor his suc- 
cessors could prevent the Russians from 
exploiting the American loss of nerve 
that resulted frorn Vietnam, Watergate 
and the U.S. humiliation in Iran. But not 
only did Soviet triumphalism eventually 
provoke the Reaganite reaction in the 
United States, but, Kissinger suggests, it 
produced the over- extension of Soviet 
resources that led directly to economic 
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and ultimately 
political collapse. 
In spite of the 
Wilsonian rhetoric 
and the mistakes to 
which it led, sug- 
gests Kissinger, the 
United States had 
actually been 
applying a doctrine 
of Containment 
throughout the 
Cold War, and 
ultimately it 
worked. Whatever 
the flights of 
Wilsonian poetry 
in presidential 
addresses, funda- 
mentally the Americans had been talk- 
ing the humdrum prose of power 
politics, and the Soviets always knew it. 

Now, Kissinger believes, we are back in 
a multipolar world. He had tried to create 
one in the 1970s, with China, Europe and 
Japan as potential great powers, together 
with the Soviet Union and the United 
States, making possible a Metternichian 
or Bismarckian balancing game. Then 
only China had been willing to play, or 
rather China produced in Chou En-lai 
the only statesman who was willing to 
play; the Europeans were still too dis- 
united and the Japanese too modest. 

Today Kissinger sees better hope of 
true multipolarity. American military 
supremacy, though unchallenged, is of 
limited value in the modern world. 
Europe and Japan have drawn level as 
economic powers, and China is likely to 
do so during the Coming Century. With- 
out accepting the "declinist" thesis that 
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some of his more 
apoplectic Harvard 
associates have attrib- 
uted to Paul Kennedy, 
Kissinger sees the need 
for the United States to 
learn to fonction as one 
power in a complex Sys- 
tem that it can neither 
escape nor dominate. 
The hopes of yet a third 
new world order in 
which the United 
States will be able to 
impose its pluralist- 
democratic ideology on 
a gratefiil world will go 
the way ofthose enter- 
tained by Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt. Once 
again America must define her interests 
and bring them into balance with her 
resources. "The fUlfillment of American 
ideals," Kissinger concludes, "will have to 
be sought in the patient accumulation of 
partial successes." The Clinton adminis- 
tration, which in spite of its necessary 
rhetoric wants to involve itself as little as 
possible with the anarchic world beyond 
the oceans, can only take comfort from 
such cautious minimalism. 

GOODBYE TO ALL THAT 

But if the universalist philosophy of Wil- 
son has been an ignis fatuus, a flicker of 
marsh gas only leading deeper into the 
quagmire, does that of Metternich fur- 
nish the United States today with more 
reliable guidance? Power politics (or, as 
Kissinger insists, geopolitics) certainly 
provided a necessary framework for 
statecraft in Europe between its two 
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Thirty Years' Wars, 
that of the seventeenth 
Century and that of the 
twentieth Century, but 
how relevant is that 
experience likely to be 
to the world of the 
twenty-first? 

My own judgment 
is: not very. We would 
not be wise to regard 
that limited slice of 
world history as a uni- 
versally applicable 
norm and try to pro- 
ject its values onto the 
far more diverse yet 
interdependent world 
oftomorrow.Thepre- 
scriptions of Richelieu could be as irrele- 
vant as those of Woodrow Wilson, if not 
more so. During the two centuries 
between 1650 and 1850 Europe consisted 
of what political scientists call "perfect 
states," whose rulers owed no allegiance 
upward nor, more to the point, down- 
ward. They were absolute in their power 
to conduct foreign, if not domestic, pol- 
icy. In their largely self-sufficient agrarian 
economies, transnational interests were 
minimal. The conduct of foreign policy 
was in the hands of small elites who, as 
Kissinger points out, were often interre- 
lated and shared common values; shared 
more with each other, indeed, than they 
did with the peoples mied over by the 
dynasties they served. For such elites 
power politics could be conducted as a 
game of skill. Even if they lost, the con- 
sequences were seldom catastrophic, and 
certainly not for them. 

This System was badly shaken by the 
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wars of the French Revolution, but not 
destroyed: it staggered on for another 
half-century. By 1900, however, it had 
ceased to work. Political developments 
within their own countries had destroyed 
the capacity of the old elites to play 
nicely balanced games of power politics. 
Kissinger points out how even within the 
most autocratic of European states, the 
Russian Empire, the government was 
running scared of nationalist public opin- 
ion. In Germany the Bismarckian System 
collapsed less because of the lack of dip- 
lomatic skill on the part of his successors 
than because of an increasingly unman- 
ageable Reichstag. As for Britain . . . 

Kissinger is curiously blind to what 
was happening in Britain in the nine- 
teenth Century, and to its consequences. 
He quotes with understandable approval 
the Statements by Castlereagh, Palmer- 
ston and Disraeli about national interests 
and the balance of power, while regard- 
ing their nemesis, Gladstone, as some- 
thing of an oddball. But Gladstone was 
the voice of the future, his adversaries 
that of the past. He was the true avatar of 
Woodrow Wilson, and he was not alone. 
He represented a rising tide of liberal 
internationalism in British public opin- 
ion, which by the twentieth Century was 
to become dominant. Edward Grey, 
Britain s liberal foreign secretary in 1914, 
knew all about the balance of power and 
tried, by his alliances with France and 
Russia, to preserve it. But his efforts had 
to be almost as covert as those of Roo- 
sevelt in 1940: the parliamentary majority 
to which he was responsible abjured the 
whole concept of a balance of power. 
When it supported British entry into the 
war in 1914, the rationale was not to pre- 



serve the balance of power but to protect 
the neutrality of Belgium and vindicate 
the rule of law. And the war aim of the 
British Liberais was the creation of a 
League of Nations, an idea proposed by 
the British philosopher Jeremy Bentham 
and powerfiilly propagated in the United 
States by emissaries of the British Union 
for Democratic Control. The idea of the 
League may have been, in Kissinger s 
words, "quintessentially American," but 
it was far more populär in Britain 
between the wars than in the United 
States. If British statesmen between the 
wars failed to pursue "the national inter- 
est" in the traditional fashion laid down 
by their nineteenth-century predecessors, 
it was not simply because they were more 
clumsy and shortsighted. It was because 
public opinion made it impossible for 
them to do so. 

I make this point, not out of any 
British chauvinism, but because it indi- 
cates a deep flaw in Kissinger s analysis. 
The model for the conduct of interna- 
tional relations that he holds up for our 
admiration had simply ceased to work by 
the beginning of this Century, not 
because of unskillfiil statecraft, but 
because the hermetic System in which it 
had been effective had ceased to exist. 
The more democratic societies became, 
the less possible it was for the System to 
survive. The Wilsonian illusions that 
Kissinger regards as uniquely American 
in fact originated outside America and 
have now spread far beyond, and it is 
arguable that the more widely they are 
spread, the less illusory they become. 
Further, in a world that is now so inter- 
dependent, it is questionable whether the 
concept of a purely "national" interest 
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makes sense any longer. Finally — but this 
takes us into very deep waters — there is 
now a question mark over the primacy of 
the State in the international System and 
its capacity to control those huge eco- 
nomic, social and demographic move- 
ments known as transnational flows. 
Given the prevalence of something like 
international anarchy, where would a new 
Metternich begin? 

Kissingens own sagacious prescription 
is that of all wise old men: surtout, pas 
trop de ze/e. It cannot be said that his 
book furnishes any profound guidance to 
those who have to pick their way through 
the new world disorder, but that was 
hardly its purpose. It is history, on a 
splendid and massive scale: a magnificent 
survey, not only of the world in 
Kissingers own lifetime, but ofthat 
ancien regime from which he derived his 
values and to which he now looks back 
with such understandable nostalgiaJ 
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